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The Christ of Gynewulf, A Poem in three Parts — The Advent, 
The Ascension, and The Last Judgment. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by Albert S. Cook, Professor 
of the English Language and Literature in Yale University. 
Ginn & Company : Boston, U. S. A., 1900. Pp. ciii, 294. 

A representative Old English poem of unquestioned merit and 
many-sided interest presented with full critical and exegetical appa- 
ratus, rich introduction, and complete glossary, moreover rendered 
attractive to the eye by its admirable, tasteful make-up, — thus this 
inaugural number of ' The Albion Series of Anglo-Saxon and Middle 
English Poetry ' invites the critical examination of the philologist. 
And it is not saying too much at the outset that the right poem has 
found the right editor. By his previous, long continued studies in 
Old English biblical literature — we mention here specially his 
edition of the Judith — and his fruitful researches into the sources 
and the text of the 'Crist,' Professor Cook was indeed preeminently 
prepared for undertaking the new edition of this great poem. To 
edit a Cynewulfian text well, it is not enough to be a ' Cynewulf 
scholar,' nor even to be a good Old English scholar. To a thorough 
knowledge of the requisite linguistic and metrical details should be 
added keen literary insight, refinement of taste, and maturity of 
judgment. The editor should not allow himself to be run away 
with by one-sided considerations, whether metrical, aesthetic, or 
otherwise. He should not merely count, and measure, and analyze, 
but as well weigh, compare, and construct. He should make him- 
self acquainted with all the great and (oftener) small contributions 
to our knowledge of this particular field, lay before his readers the 
net results of that confusing mass of contradictory treatises, and set 
forth his own views in a clear and convincing manner. Last, but 
not least, his heart should be in the work no less than his head. 
In none of these expectations are the students of this volume dis- 
appointed. Indeed, we are deeply impressed with the harmonious 
character of the whole work. It is at once apparent that here we 
have before us the ripe fruit of many years of loving labor. The 
editor is filled with the spirit of the poem, and whilst not disdain- 
ing to inquire into the minutest details, is alive to the task of 
creating an atmosphere in keeping with his subject. And be it 
acknowledged right here with gratitude that there is noticeable no 
desire to shine by an abundance of ingenious guesses where the 
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truth cannot be known. Of hypotheses and conjectures we have 
had enough and to spare. Who would have thanked the editor, 
say, for propounding new theories concerning, the interpretation of 
the Cynewulf runes ? 

Apart from the edition proper, Professor Cook has given us, in 
the Introduction, 1, what may be called a 'Cynewulf compend,' 
and 2, an elaborate essay on the Crist. The former (pp. lii-xcvii) 
is a lucid summary of what other scholars have found out and con- 
jectured about the poet, together with an exposition of his own 
standpoint. 1 Happily, we seem to arrive gradually at a consensus 
of opinion on several important questions, though mainly in negative 
direction. Thus, regarding the canon of Cynewulf 's works, Cook's 
views — setting aside the question of the Crist — do not greatly differ 
from those advanced by Trautmann in his monograph (Kynevmlf der 
Bischof und Dichter, Bonn 1898). In addition to the poems signed 
by runes, the Andreas and the Phoenix are held to offer the strongest 
presumptive evidence in favor of Cynewulfian authorship, whereas 
the remarks on the Cuthlae are rather non-committal. And the 
great unknown author himself? After rejecting the hypotheses of 
Kemble, and of Dietrich-Trautmann, 2 Professor Cook calls atten- 
tion to ' a certain Cynulf,' in all likelihood a priest of the diocese of 
Dunwich, who attended the synod of Clovesho in 803, and he sug- 
gests, without aggressive confidence, that this otherwise obscure 
person may be identical with the famous poet. In making him thus 
a resident of East Anglia, he does not deny, however, the possibility 
of his having been born or bred on Northumbrian soil ; in fact, the 
renowned school of York, he thinks, may as likely have been his 
alma mater as the humbler one at Dunwich. Professor Trautmann, 
in his interesting review of this edition (Beiblatt zur Anglia, Vol. 
xi, Nos. 11. 12, pp. 321 ff.) has entered a vigorous protest against 
this theory of the Mercian home, insisting explicitly on a refutation 
of the Northumbrian character of Cynewulf's language. Now it 
would certainly be difficult to prove that Cynewulf was not a 
Northumbrian ; but that the linguistic evidence is conclusive as to 
the contrary, appears by no means certain. We have been looking 

1 We are loath to miss Sarrazin's name. Whether his views be endorsed or 
not, his publications along this line are too important and altogether too 
stimulating to be neglected. 

2 For a recent argument against the identification of the poet with the 
bishop of Lindisfarne see Liebermann, Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachm u. Litt., cv. (1900), 367. 
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carefully through Trautmann's list of the Cynewulfian dialectal 
peculiarities (Kynewulf, p. 72), but have failed to detect any unmis- 
takable signs of non-Mercian locality. Practically all of the ten 
characteristics mentioned are to be met with even in the Old English 
Bede. (The use of e as i-umlaut of a (Goth, ai) — No. 7 — is con- 
sidered Kentish ; as to the loss of inflectional n. Sweet's remark in 
his Introduction to the Oura Pastoralis, pp. xxxii f. is well worth 
heeding.) Nor do the rimes found in the Elene and the Grid 
necessarily point to the Northumbrian portion of the Anglian terri- 
tory. Even the isolated bifen, Crist, 1157 (Beitr. x, 484 ; Sievers, 
Ags. Gram.' § 378, n. 2) — occurring, indeed, in the third part of 
the poem, and therefore disregarded by Trautmann — could not, in 
our estimation, be accorded sufficient weight. Finally the curious 
ewu in the runic passage of Juliana, which Trautmann in a highly 
ingenious manner explains as ' sheep ' (i. e., plural form) has been 
brought forward as an indisputable and of itself authoritative testi- 
mony, 1 and the natural objection, that, at any rate, the ending -u for 
-an in this declension is quite well known in the Kushworth Gloss to 
Matthew, has been met by the claim that the latter monument far 
from being one of our chief Mercian texts, is really nothing but 
Northumbrian. 2 But to accept as decisive an argument based on 
two assumptions — however interesting in themselves — requires more 
faith than can be mustered by impartial observers of the situation. 
It should be understood, by the way, that it is actually Wulker's 
position that Trautmann opposes rather than the cautious, diplo- 
matically guarded attitude of Cook ; for granting the ' Dunwich 
theory ' as stated above, we should conclude that the dialect used 
by the poet was presumably either Mercian (East Anglian) or 
Northumbrian colored by Mercian elements. The outcome of the 
whole matter seems to us to be the admission that all we can regard 
as certain is the Anglian character of the language and the Anglian 
residence of the author. 

We are on somewhat safer ground, when we turn to the autobio- 
graphical account in the Epilogue to Elene. Cook's interpretation 
of that famous passage is very clear and in the main acceptable, 

1 Close attention is invited to the forms ewo, Ine's Laws 55 (MS. E) ; ewes 
(gen.) S. MS. Duplicate in the rubric, ib. ; etna (ace. plur.), OE. Martyrol. (ed. 
Herzfeld) 36.17 ; ewede, ib. 170.26 ; and to Sievers, Ags. Oram. §§ 73, n. 1 ; 156, 
n. 5 ; 258, n. 2. 

2 We are reminded of Moller's sweeping statement in Engl. Stud, xm, 261. 
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though in some places we are bound to disagree from his renderings. 
Thus we cannot bring ourselves to believe that in the lines : 

ozr me lare onldg i>urh leohtne had 
gamelum to geoce, gift unscynde 
mcegencyning dmrnt ~) on gemynd begeat, 
torht ordynde, tidum gerymde (11. 1245 ff.). 

\urh leohtne had has the (very generally accepted) meaning of 
' through the bright order (i. e. the clerical office, or, those in holy 
orders).' The collective sense of ' clerici ' seems to us, in fact, out 
of the question, though had is often enough used for ' persona.' 
Less objectionable would be the translation 'through the clerical 
office ' (i. e., through my taking orders), but it does not exactly 
appeal to our sense of Old English style. We admit that no abso- 
lute decision is possible ; but we still believe in Zupitza's rendering 
'in herrlicher Weise' (or, perhaps, ' in a clear manner'), which we 
had occasion to plead for in Modern Language Notes, Vol. xv, col. 
493, with reference to \>urh hcestne had, Beow. 1335 (=bwrA hest, 
Riddle 16. 28) ; \urh horscne had, Crist 49 ; \>urh clcerine had, Crist 
444 (?). That \urh had belongs in the rather large class of quasi- 
adverbial modes of expression, and that ]>urh denotes manner, state, 
and the like in many more cases than is commonly recognized by 
lexicographers and editors, we feel fully satisfied. 1 Hence, \urh 

*A few representative examples. Ongan fta gyddigan )wrh gylp micel, Dan. 
599 ; cf. endi hoscuuordun sprak, | the gramo thurh gelp milcil, Heliand 1083 [on 
gylp, Beow. 1749]. — Elene maf&elode iwrh eorne hyge, El. 685 [on yrre, Beow. 
2092] ; cf. Lat. per iram ; similarly, thurh ferhtan hugi, Hel. 93 ; thurh treuua, 
Hel. 131 (see Reimann, Die altniederdeutschen Prdposilionen (1891), p. 21). — 
htrh lust, Dan. 249 [on lust, Beow. 618]. — fruruh neod (Paris) Ps. 139. 13 [on 
neod, ib. 137. 2].— \>urh hest, Riddle 16. 28 [cf. hassle, Gen. 1396 ; Dutch met 
haas(]. — %urh edviltscype, Waldere, I, 14 ('ignominiously' Sweet). — t>urh swefn, 
Bede (ed. Miller) 342. 28 (= per somyiium). — 'Surh wile, jElfric, Oath. Bom., n, 
556.19 (cf. par «» rnalheur, Moliere). — hirh cnihtes had, Andr. 912 [in cildes 
had, El. 775]. — eall ]>mt ure dlysend dyde fyurh his menniscean lichaman, Dial. 
Greg. 60. 20.— foirh eal, Bede 102.26 (=per omnia). 

The strongest argument we know of against the advocated explanation of 
\>urh leohtne had is the use of \>urh hdligne had (geey\>ed), Gu.'Sl. 65, which seems 
to be universally understood as ' a clericis.' Still, even this expression may 
without violence be interpreted as ' in a holy (or, edifying) manner,' provided 
we translate gecy\>ed by 'manifested, shown, revealed' (not 'announced'), — a 
meaning very well attested. 

In deciding the question, the numerous OHG. (OS., OPr.) compounds with 
-heit (-hed), with abstract signification, should be allowed some weight. 
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leohtne had should be considered closely akin in general meaning to 
torht, in torht ontynde, 1. 1248. (Against Trautmann's emendation 
tyht ontynde it is pertinent to cite Andr. 1611 f. : low is wuldres 
leoht | torht ontyned ; Andr. 105.) 

Nothing, we trust, except in approbation and praise is to be said 
about the closing sections of this part of the Introduction, dealing 
with 'The Theology of Cynewuif and 'Cynewuif as man and as 
poet.' In some respects they don't make quite so interesting read- 
ing as the ' Cynewuif romance ' of former days ; but if we care to 
know what sort of a man he really was, and how he wielded the 
craft of poetry, if we are interested in the resources of his art, 
the range of his experience, the leanings of his taste, his merits and 
faults as an author, we shall value the evidence skilfully gathered 
from his genuine works as exceedingly instructive. His place in 
Old English literature is aptly described as follows : ' That he, like 
Alfred, loved the poetry of his native tongue, is beyond question. 
Csedmon, who knew no Latin, could only sing in English, if at all ; 
Aldhelm, who knew Latin, wrote only in that language ; Bede has 
left us but one brief English poem, though the vigor which that 
displays is evidence that he was under no necessity of writing in 
Latin ; so that Cynewuif is the first Christian poet who, being 
thoroughly conversant with Latin, deliberately adopted the ver- 
nacular as the vehicle for a considerable body of poetry, and in 
this showed himself at once a good scholar, a good Christian, and a 
good patriot.' 

Considerable interest centres naturally around the extended treatise 
on the Crist itself (Introduction, pp. xiii-li). Since the belief in 
the unity of the poem as first propounded by Dietrich had been 
decidedly shaken in recent years, notably by Trautmann's and 
Blackburn's articles (Anglia, Vols, xvm and xix), many of us 
had no doubt looked forward with curiosity to the way in which 
Cook would justify the title of his edition. It is to be conceded 
that he has not been able to remove all the difficulties raised against 
Dietrich's theory, chief of which are, in our judgment, the position 
of the runes and certain linguistic and metrical peculiarities, most 
of them, it should be noted, however, found in Part III. On the 
other hand — a curious observation — even Trautmann has been com- 

[When mentioning in Mod. Lang. Notes the above quoted instances of 

i>urh had, we were not aware of Rieger's statement in Zeitschrift fur deutsche 

Philologie, I, 319.] 
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pelled to admit that in unquestionably genuine poems of Cynewulf 
there occur a few 'exceptional' forms employed 'contrary to his 
ordinary usage,' and in order to fit the Andreas into the uniform 
of Cynewulfian metrics, he has found it necessary to subject a large 
number of its lines to a process of emendation. It appears then 
that certain deductions cannot be avoided, at any rate. It is 
further to be borne in mind that, as the editor puts it, 'on the 
whole it is easier .... to make out a plausible argument for 
diversity of authorship than for identity, especially in a literature 
in which transitions between one member of a poem and another 
were not, in general, very definitely marked.' At all events, Cook's 
able defence of his course (mainly along the literary line) is worthy 
of very careful consideration. Maybe some of those who had been 
disposed to give up the unity of the Crist as a ' conquered stand- 
point' will be led to think the matter over again. The final 
summing up of the case may be stated in the editor's own words. 
' I conclude, therefore, that there is a strong presumption, amount- 
ing in my judgment to certainty, that the three divisions are by the 
same author, Cynewulf; that they stand in an organic relation to 
one another ; and that they may thus be fairly regarded as forming, 
in combination, a single poem. This of course does not exclude 
the possibility that the three Parts may have been written at different 
times.' 

What Cook has done for the investigation of the sources, is so 
well known by this time that we need not dwell at length upon this 
point. It is only fair to state that now for the first time we are in 
a position to understand with real clearness the first Part of the poem 
in the light of the Antiphons which have been shown to be the 
Latin basis of it. The excursus on the Advent season and the use 
of the Antiphons (pp. xxv-xlii) may seem a little too detailed, 
perhaps. But no one would deny that only with some definite 
knowledge of those ecclesiastical rites — to which most modern stu- 
dents of the poem are strangers — can we fully appreciate that spirit 
out of which the poetic version of ' The Advent ' was born. 

A brief outline of the principal grammatical features closes this 
part of the Introduction. 

Turning now to the Edition proper, we find it, as was to be 
expected, scholarly and up-to-date. The vexed problem of adjusting 
the text to the modern metrical views has been treated in a spirit of 
well-considered conservatism. ' A number of changes required, 
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according to Sievers, on metrical grounds, have been recorded in the 
Variants, but I have not been courageous enough, in most cases, to 
embody them in the text ' (Preface, p. viii). It is a matter of course 
that a failure to take note of the great discoveries of Sievers means 
to be hopelessly behind the times. But just how far one should go 
in putting the forms postulated by modern investigations in the text, 
is a question on which difference of opinion is possible, a question, 
in fact, of policy, if not of taste. Are we as yet sufficiently informed 
about all metrical details ? And is there any proof that in the oldest 
and most authentic MSS. of the various Old English poems the 
spelling was ever phonetic, and metrically adequate, i. e., indicated 
precisely the manner in which the text should be read? If we 
print doan, e.g., instead of don, ovfleoan (fleohari) for fleon, or halge 
(for halige), we provide, indeed, a welcome help for the young 
student ; but it is commonly assumed that the experienced scholar 
is able to get along without it. As to restoring the original Anglian 
forms, it would moreover be extremely difficult to decide which of 
the Anglian dialects, or sub-dialects should be taken as the standard. 
Such a reconstructed text would be very largely tentative, anyhow. 
A safer method is that adopted by Cook in the second issue of his 
edition of Judith (1889), in which he prints an additional version in 
the Northumbrian dialect, relegating it, however, to the Appendix. 
The Notes occupy comparatively by far the largest space of the 
entire book (pp. 67-225) and together with the full Glossary furnish 
every possible aid for the comprehension of the poem. Here it is, 
indeed, that the twofold object of this new series ' to meet the wants 
of both the scholar and the student ' becomes most apparent. Now it 
is hard in any case to serve two masters, and it would be strange if 
this commentary should be found to satisfy the wishes of everybody. 
In a few places an authoritative explanation may seem to be lacking, 
e. g., concerning the use of the participle in ewipende cearo, 1. 1285, 
tvepende sar, 1. 1289. In many more the editor may seem to have 
annotated too much and to have gone too far into details. It was, 
perhaps, not necessary to quote so often the renderings of former 
editors and translators — frequently erroneous or questionable ones — , 
though the student will no doubt be greatly relieved to see that 
he is no longer obliged to wade through the text with half a dozen 
other books constantly at his elbow. At any rate, it would be 
utterly unfair and ungrateful to complain of the copiousness of the 
notes, which are yet unexcelled in the editorial annals of Old Eng- 
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lish literature. Cook never practices the well-known trick of editors 
to be silent about passages which they do not understand. He 
explains, or suggests possible explanations of, difficult places, and 
generously illumines such as are not ordinarily considered obscure, 
but receive their full light only through comparative treatment. 
Profuse quotations from ecclesiastical writings, ancient ' classic ' and 
Teutonic, but especially English, literature open up larger views of 
the thought and the manner of the poem. Parallels from Old Eng- 
lish poetical and prose works are so abundantly and carefully 
brought together as to make this volume of the utmost value for the 
study of Old English literature in general. It is hardly to be 
expected that this fulness of illustration will be kept up in the 
following numbers of the ' Albion Series.' 

We beg to subjoin some remarks, chiefly interpretational, on the 
text, and a few notes on the glossary. (Items touched by Holt- 
hausen in his instructive review (Liter alurblatt, Vol. xxi, No. 11, 
coll. 369 ff.) will not be taken up again.) 

1. 57. The adverbial meaning of to wuldre (' gloriously ') is not to 
be questioned. Cf. to gylpe syllan (' ostentatiously'), Blickl. Horn. 
53. 17 (on gylp seleft, Beow. 1749) ; and the common to softe (softum) 
(te warun, te sV&on, Heliand) ; te vmndron (= wundrori), Heliand ; 
perhaps, to vmhte, Gen. (B) 839. 

1. 59. The note on sylfa, fern., may be considered in connection 
with that on leofra, neut., 1. 842. In confirmation of Cosijn's 
remark we add a couple of examples gleaned from the Bede. (fern.) ; 
seolfa 284. 7 ; mora 284. 16 ; haligra 120. 23 ; twelfta 124. 7. (neut.) : 
mara 236. 3 ; ]>ridda 262. 18 ; grenra 3 fasgera 180. 15 ; 56. 3. 

I. 67. (Nu is J»0Ef Beam cymen,') atwcecried to wyrpe weorcum Ebrea. 
The use of the noun is elucidated by that of the verb (ge-~)wyrpan ; 
see Cosijn, Beitr. vin, 573. Should weorcum be erroneous for 
weorodumt Cf. 11. 119 f. 

II. 68 f. benda onlyseft | ntyum geneftde. That nipum (' by hos- 
tility') should be read, and that geneSde is, in normal spelling, 
= genedde (' forced'), we regard as certain. The use of -g for d is 
noticed in other places in the MS. : heafoft 4, scea^u (corrected to 
sceadu) 118, blmft 710, Icedaft 795, gesargaft 961, gesargaft (corrected 
to gesargad) 970, bi$ fosstne 1597 (on Dautyes see Introd., p. xlix, 
and note on 1. 712). In the Bede there occurs geneftedlic (= 
coacticius) 62. 23. — The combination nv§e genyded is known from 
Beow. 2680 (nodi : nlthes are found alliterating, Hel. 5569). On 
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the other hand, bend and ned are very closely associated; e. g., 
st'|?b<m hine Nv&had on nede legde, \ swoncre seonobende, Deor 5 ; 
an herubendion | narauo ginodid, Hel. 5488 ; cf. ON. naw&ir = 
' fetters,' V0lundarkv. 11, Sigrdr. 1; Goth, naudirbandi ; also OE. 
hozftned, neadclam ; Andr. 1373, 1377 f. Bright's 'imposed by sin ' 
is by all means the best of the renderings quoted in the note. 

I. 109. Swa \u, God of Oode gearo acenned. The editor's remark 
that ' the context seems rather to require geara ' should be followed 
out by printing gearo. (As to the final -o, cf. awo 479, 1270, 1663.) 
The two stems have been confused more than once. 

II. 127 f. We \ces \one magon | secgan Sigedryhtne symle bi 
gewyrhtum. In what sense Cook takes bi gewyrhtum, is not quite 
clear from the notes or glossary. Charles H. Whitman's ' Where- 
fore it is right that we should ever give thanks by our deeds 
unto the Lord of victory ' surely misses the mark, bi gewyrhtum 
is = ' merito,' and we may translate ' as we ought ' or (with 
Gollancz) ' as it is meet.' 

1. 153. Sievers-Cosijn's reading for oferhearfum seems to us 
practically certain. The glossarial item oferSearfa, m., ' one in 
dire need, one in extreme distress ' should be changed, we think, 
to ofer&earf, f., ' extreme distress.' 

1. 254. We should remove the comma after geseee. 

1. 460. Sona wceron gearwe . . . to. Cf. gefysed . . . to, 475. 

1. 537. \bzr wees wopes hring. We are not ready to endorse the 
comment on this difficult expression. Cook understands hring as 
' circle ' and at the close of an elaborate discussion suggests the 
modern translation ' circling fountain of tears.' Yet wop certainly 
signifies ' lamentation ' (e. g., Mud wop, Crist 998), and in none 
of the four places in which wopes hring occurs, is it necessarily 
synonymous with ' tears ; ' the Andreas passage (11. 1278 ff.) : ]>a 
cwom wopes hring \ ]>urh jxes beornes breost Mat ut faran, | weoll 
waftuman stream rather puts us in mind of Beow. 2791 f. : o% \ozt 
wordes ord | breosthord \>urhbrox. Most plausible a priori and most 
satisfactory, so far as the meaning is concerned, is Grein-Zupitza's 
rendering ' sonas ' for hring ; wopes hring = ' sound of lamentation,' 
i. e. ' loud lamentation.' It is true, the noun hring = sonus does 
not seem to be recorded in Old English, but the compound belhring 
occurs in Ben. E. (ed. Schroer) 67. 20 : sona swa \>cet beam fees 
belhrin(c)ges gehyred brS. 

1. 593. ]>ystra wrcece. If the MS. reading is frystra, this intrusion 
of the r would be parallel to that in ftrioslre, Kent. Hymn 28 ; 
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^Srlostrie (weogas), Kent. Glosses 21 (ed. Zupitza, Z.f. d.Alt. xxi, Iff.); 
see also Grein, Sprachschatz, s. v. ]>reostru, but especially Zupitza, 
I. c, note. 

1. 594. mid deoflum hream. We are tempted to think of Chaucer's : 
They yelleden as feendes doon in helle, Cant. T., B 4579. hream 
denotes ' clamor, uproar ' (see Glossary), not ' wailing,' as Whitman 
has it (' wailing with demons '). Cf. Gu$l. 866 ff. ? 

1. 625. wyrmum aweallen. A further instance in the Old English 
Martyrology (ed. Herzfeld) 134.15. 

1. 974. fylleft on foldwong fyres egsan. Why not read fyllefc 
(= ' fills ') 'Son (= ■Sonne) foldwong fyres egsan, making foldwong 
(ace.) parallel with woruld of the following line ? 

1. 1055. The comma after ge]>ohtas is superfluous. 

1. 1182. eallfore \am anum unrot gewearft. We have no doubt 
that anum is dat. sing. ; fore ]>am anum ' for him alone ' (i. e. Christ). 

1. 1243. ]>wt hy him in wuldre witon Waldendes giefe. We can- 
not see any difficulty, if we assign to in wuldre the legitimate 
meaning of ' in heaven ' : ' they know [that] the grace of the Lord 
[is in store] for them in heaven.' Cf. 11. 1247 ff., and note the 
parallel syntactical function and position in the sentence, of on 
pystra bealo.. 

1. 1300. A semicolon would be preferable to a comma before on 
]>cet ]>afole seoft. 

1. 1357. (ond |>3 \e on save seoee lagun . . . ,) to \am ge holdlice 
hyge sta\>eladon (mid modes myne). The force of (to ]>am) has been 
entirely ignored by Thorpe, Gollancz, Whitman. Only Grein's ' zu 
denen .... habt ihr holden Sinnes euer Herz gewendet' does justice 
to the construction. See GuSlac, 37. 

1. 1390. The note on this line is at present the most convenient 
place of reference for the etymology of neorxnawang. Of historical 
interest in Jacob Grimm's notion, in his Deutsche Qrammatik, 1 268 ; 
II 267, n. 2. 

1. 1537. synne ne aspringaft. Hardly = ' they shall not escape 
from sin ; ' synne is not dat. sing., but nom. plur. 

1. 1644. Dryhtne gelyfde, ' endeared to the Lord ' ? We see no 
reason why gelyfed should not be, as usual, 'believing.' Though we 
know of no other example in which it is followed by the dative, it 
is found with on in _3Dlfric's Lives of Saints, II, 302 f : ]>cet hi 
wozran | on criste getyfede; ib. xxvi, 2 f. : wozs sum ceftele cyning 
Oswold gehaten I on norShymbra lande gelyfed swy]>e on god. Some- 
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times at least, the difference between the two constructions cannot 
have been felt as very great ; see Old English Martyrology 64,17 : 
ac heo getyfde gode (MS. B) ; gelyfde on god (MS. C). Accordingly 
Dryhtne gelyfde would seem to mean about the same as Meotude 
getrywe, Crist 876. 

Glossary. 

cefest. On the etymology of this word and of ofost (Glossary : 
ofostlice) see the third edition of Sievers' Ags. Gram. § 43, n, 4. 

After cwelman read : Wl. 

cyle Add : m. 

losian can hardly be called the direct, or sole, ancestor of MnE. lose. 

The first vowel of mcegwlite is long. 

milde in 1. 1210 is a. s. n. 

molde is /. 

Can seor&an mean ' flame, blaze? ' 

After stirgan read : Wl. 

ftreat is m. 

untweo should be made a noun. 

In several instances we should like to see the ordinary meaning 
given beside the one which fits the particular place or places in 
which the word occurs. Directly misleading is the explanation of 
recan as ' be averse to, shrink from ' (1. 1440 fcetye ne rohtun). 

Those words which are found in no other poetical text are 
marked as such ; not a few of them are, by the way, common in 
prose, freonpma has been overlooked. 

A systematically arranged Bibliography, in addition to the full 
Table of Abbreviations (pp. ci-ciii), would be helpful. Only very 
few titles — apart from Sarrazin's writings — have been noticed which 
may be added to the list, provided it is intended to be quite com- 
plete. R. Rossger, Uber den syntaktischen Gebrauch des Genitive in 
Cynewulfs Grist, Elene und Juliana, 1885. — H. Leiding, Die Sprache 
der Gynevmlfschen Dkhtungen Grist, Juliana und Elene, 1887. — M. 
Prollius, Uber den syniactischen Gebrauch des Conjunctivs in den 
Gynewulfschen Dichtungen Elene, Juliana und Grist, 1888. — Ed. 
Sokoll, Zum angelsachsischen Physiologus, 1897. (A plea for Cyne- 
wulfian authorship.) — Aug. Madert, Die Sprache der altenglischen 
Batsel des Exeterbuches und die Gynewulffrage, 1900. (Published 
after the completion of Cook's edition.) 

In conclusion we wish to mention a little companion volume 
(incidentally alluded to above), which is based on Cook's text and 
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commentary, namely, The Christ of Oynewulf, etc., translated into 
English prose by Charles Huntington Whitman (Boston, Ginn & 
Co., 1900). One of the main reasons given why, contrary to the 
rule, prose has been chosen by the translator is that ' in at least one 
important respect it is superior to verse, since its flexibility offers a 
more facile medium for reproducing that metrical variety which is 
one of the principal charms of Old English poetry.' The experi- 
ment is interesting, and we do not hesitate to pronounce it entirely 
successful. So far as we have compared the translation with the 
Old English text, it is reliable, and at the same time admits of 
being enjoyed without effort by the general reader. The diction is 
dignified and strong after the manner of the Bible. A pleasing 
kind of rhythm in many places ennobles the prose. The beauty 
of the original shines through this modern version. 

There are still many well meaning and well educated people, 
including college students and professors, in whose minds the 
English literature takes its rise with Chaucer, if not Shakspere, 
and who are fain to leave the study of the rude 'Anglo-Saxon ' 
beginnings to the small band of professional pedants. Let us hope 
that this new and novel edition of 'an ancient English classic ' 
will open the eyes of some philistines to the treasures of the earliest 
poetry. 

Fbedeeick Kxaebeb. 
University of Minnesota. 
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